A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
Unfortunately he left no writings, and we know little of his career.
He was a member of the well-known family of which Lord
Rosebery is now the chief representative. Primrose appears to
have compounded his own drugs. In 1904 Lord Rosebery
presented to the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh a
replica of a mortar, bearing the name of Gilbert Primrose, which
had been found in a field near Hawick. The replica is now
preserved in the College Museum.
A contemporary Scottish surgeon, better known on account
of his authorship, was PETER LOWE of Glasgow (1550-16is).1
His chief work, A Discourse on the Whole Art of Chirurgerie, 1596,
was dedicated to his friend Gilbert Primrose, and it is said to
be the first textbook of surgery to be written in English (Plate xxix).
Lowe was a native of Glasgow who had spent more than twenty
years in France and Flanders as a student and army surgeon, and
had then returned to practise in his native city.2 He was an
apostle of medical reform who, noting the prevalence of ignorant
practitioners and the lack of organization within the profession,
did not rest until he had obtained from King James VI, in 1599,
a charter for the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow,
which still exists, the prefix Royal being added in 1909. The
purpose of this body was to unite all who practised medicine or
surgery, and not merely the surgeons and barber surgeons, as in
London and Edinburgh,
The Faculty was empowered to examine candidates, and to
control practice in Glasgow and the south-west of Scotland. This
authority remained in the hands of the Faculty until the Medical
Register was established. It was unquestioned until early in the
nineteenth century, when the University of Glasgow, although
it did not then grant a surgical degree, claimed for its graduates
in medicine the privilege of practising surgery, as well as medicine,
within the area* The Faculty, resenting such interference with
their rights, raised an action in the Court of Session in 1815
against four general practitioners of Glasgow, graduates of the
four Scottish Universities, with a view to having them interdicted
from the practice of surgery. The view of the Faculty was upheld,
it being decided that tike offenders, although all entitled to practise
medicine, were not legally qualified to practise surgery in or near
Glasgow until they had passed an examination by the Faculty,
The University then introduced the degree of Master of Surgery,
but in 1826 the Faculty raised another action with a view to